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Science and World Order 


I lis always diiticult to assess the true value of con- 
ferences, that held !ast week by the British Associa- 
tion being a good example. Conferences serve as i 
safety valve through which are ejected the pent-up 
thoughts of those who take part in them. But our 
experience is that their ultimate value is small unless 
they give rise to positive action. There must be some 
driving force to gather up the conclusions and carry 
them along into the sphere of action. ‘This conference 
will have failed to create more than a ripple on the 
already disturbed surface of the world unless there are 
to be found among the scientists, politicians, ambassa- 
dors, and others interested in the subject one or more 
individuals with the driving force and the power to 
translate the lessons of the conference into action. 

What were the outstanding lessons? It cannot be 
said that they were new to those who have eyes to see 
and ears to hear. So seldom, however, do those 
immersed in research, in teaching, or in industrial pro- 
duction lift up their eyes to see or their voices to ask ; 
that we shall do well to inguire audibly what conclu- 
sions may be reached in order that we may perchance 
discover from them along which way we are travelling. 
We may perhaps neglect the obvious. Among these 
are Dr. Huxley’s summary of the results of the con- 
ference. He supposed that it might lead to London 
becoming the scientific centre of the world. He found 
that there had been universal agreement, impossible 20 
years ago, on the practical importance of scientific dis- 
covery for implementing human needs and aspirations. 
That has come about because the discoveries of science 
have been put into practical action—a significant fact 
that we commend to all would-be world planners. 
There was also agreement on the necessity for the 
utilisation of science and scientific technique in the 
post-war period. These things are already accepted; 
the only problem is how best to make use of the know- 
ledge we possess in the post-war world, bearing in 
mind the fact that scientific knowledge is not static and 
that Science sometimes finds it necessary to retrace 
its footsteps as knowledge widens. 

We may also neglect the Charter of Scientific Prin- 
ciples that was enunciated, not because there will not 
be general agreement with its provisions, but because 
it is little more than the scientific man’s rewriting of 
the more famous Atlantic Charter. ‘The basic fact 1s 
that Science is somewhat in the position of the Early 
Christian Church. Power rests with politicians and 
governments and unless the governments subscribe 
fully to the B.A. Charter and put its provisions into 
practice the scientific man will be persecuted for his 
pains unless he does what his government orders him 


to do. It is to establish such charters that the whole 
world outside Germany, Italy and Japan, is fighting, 

A positive achievement of the conference, however, 
was to lay emphasis on the close relationship which 
now and in the future must exist between science and 
government. If that fact gets firmly into the heads 
of the free governments of the world, it will be 
scientists’ own fault if they do not retain for all time 
that freedom of thought and scientific action which 
is already theirs outside the Continent of Europe. 
there may be still some ‘‘obstructive traditionalism’’ 
particularly from those whose education has lacked a 
scientific basis, and that will not be removed by char- 
ters, but by the spread of real education. . 

Perhaps the most important conclusion reached by 
this conference is that science must in the future con- 
cern itself as much with the consumer as in the past it 
has concerned itself with the producer. Since the Vic- 
torian scientist lugubriously prophesied world food 
shortages if the population were suffered to increase, 
science has been primarily a productive force—‘‘ to 
make two ears of wheat grow where one grew before.”’ 
The chemists and physicists associated with manufac- 
turing firms, the productive agencies, have recognised 
the importance of the consumer. Fertiliser manufac- 
turers assist farmers to use their product, gas engineers 
advise on gas utilisation, coal owners on coal utilisa- 
tion, and so the list might be indefinitely extended. 
But many of the producers do not and cannot exert anv 
such direct influence on the consumption of their pro- 
ducts. It has been shown that if scientific standards 
of nutrition could be laid down, standards which are 
no more than the necessary minimum for human well- 
being, and if those standards could be generally en- 
forced by the governments of the world, there would 
be no talk of agricultural depression, nor of over-pro- 
duction. A chronic pre-war complaint of every agri- 
cultural country in the world would be swept away. 
Similarly, there must be scientific standards of cloth- 
ing, housing, leisure and so forth to which every human 
being should be entitled in a s ientifically-organised 
world. 

What is true of agriculture, therefore, could be made 
true in a scarcely less degree of industry. It must be 
the task of science to raise the general standard of 
living by setting up properly deduced minima below 
which all governments, including those of the East, 
must agree not to allow their peoples to fall. Science 
must now labour to substitute an organised expansion 
of consumption for the unorganised expansion of the 
past vears. The science of consumption must take 
precedence of the science of production. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 
A Charter for Science 


T it. big guns have spoken, and Science is to have its 
\ nartel This is the entirely satisfactory outcome otf 


sy ‘ 


he international scientinc conference, organised by the 


British Association, which was held in London last week 
Presided over at the opening session by Sir Richard 
Gregory, the conference was honoured by the presence of 
any distinguished men outside the field of Science, as 
> within it, and the Ambassadors of the United 
States, the Soviet Uni nd the Republic of China and 


the President otf Czechoslovakia all contributed wise words 
the symposium. M. Maiskv, who took the chair at the 

ruc] definite note realism. Being in 
tact bette quaiinea than anyone els present to speak on 
he subject of planning—as he said, planning is the very 


| 
it] the econ life of his country-—he pointed 
hat for world planning on the scale contemplated by 
nierence, a number prerequisites were essentia! 
ihe frst of these was the crushine of Hitlerite Germany. 


ihe Seven Principles of the Charter. announced bv Sir 


Richard Gregory at the final session. will undoubtedlv be 
subscribed to by every scientist of good will: and it is high 
ime that some such set of internation: principles was 
id dow) But we have an uneasy feeling. which we know 

- shared | practical! scientific workers, that there 
ency abroad, in certain quarters, to put the cart 

e the hors Protessor Julian Huxley countered this 

sm by pointing out. in effect, that there was no harm 

ng what sort of cart the horse was to draw: 

gree with him, provided that the principle ‘‘ first 

: : ost sight of Scientists and others 


remember two famous men and their oft-repeated 
ine nre = wars ft thy aeati (ato the Elder. 


j 177 4 wi j arthaco. AT) ’ { ‘ menceayu wit! 


Chemical Progress on View 


I \NOVATIONS I tne appiicatiol! * chen ical pre 
C€=ses, in preater ! umber ti I n’ ior | 


ian O afiN OCCa-10N SINCe the 
ist war, will be made available through the activities t 
rye reveaiead AT the rortncomine 18th Exposition cry? 
~% y : ; . 


Chemic: ndustries, which is to be held at the Grand 


Central Palace, New York Citv, on December : to 6 this 
eal For this statement we have the authoritv of Mr 
(haries F. Roth, wl has managed all these exhibitions 
nce they were started in 101s and should therefore be 
qualified to express an opinion. Stimulated bv the present 
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emergency, he says, the chemical industries of America 
are undergoing the most rapid expansion in history, and 
exhibitors have made a record response to the organisers 
appeal. Included among the exhibits will be many illus 
trating how, as ‘* defence production approaches full 
blast operation, the chemical industries are bringing jo 
ward answers to problems which have never before been 
solved commercially, It is to be hoped that a certais 
number of observers from the British chemical industry 
will be allowed the opportunity to inspect these proofs ot! 
industrial chemical progress on the other side of the 
Atlantic. A close liaison, we know, has been officia 
established between the scientists and technologists of 
sritain and the United States, but it would certainly d 
harm tor a team of practised and practi al industi 
chemists to pay a visit to the Exposition. It might he 
possible for them to arrange an exchange of seats in thi 
Clipper with some of the fl 
oceanic oscillations are so interesting a feature of tli 
‘* present emergency. ’’ 


} 


m stars and others whose tran 


Leaded Steels 

HE use of leaded steels for the produ tion Of machines 
parts 1s claimed to be one oft the greatest develop 
ments of steel in recent years. Its use can enable machined 
steel parts to be produced at an increased speed of fron 
30 to 100 per cent. above the normal. Such material wa 
first introduced in the United States, but research has madi 
preater progress in this country than in America—probab|: 
on account of the great need here for maximum production 
although the native caution of the British stee! 
maker may account for some hesitation in the use of leaded 
steels. A widespread impression is that the addition of 
lead to steel anects physical qualities adversely. The 
authority of practical metallurgists, however, is quoted for 
the assertion that physical properties are not impaired and 
that neither tensile strength nor welding qualities are 
affected. The addition of lead to brass and bronze wa: 
undertaken many years ago, but difficulties were met in 
regard to steel. These have been overcome, and it is pos- 
sible to put lead to an approximate amount of 0.25 per cent. 
into steel of almost every quality. In that condition steel 
contains lead so finely dispersed that it cannot be seen 
under the microscope, and in this respect it differs from 
brass and bronze, in which the lead is visible in globules 
under the microscope. Steels of this kind have been pro 
duced in this country since the beginning of 1939. The’ 
were originally developed in the United States of America 


and commercial production began there early in 1938. 


Chrome Shortage in the Axis 


HE suggestion made in some quarters that the supply 

of chrome ore to Germany was shortly to be increased 
by exports from Turkey does not now seem likelv to be 
well-founded. It is, in fact, understood that M. Sarajoglu, 
the Turkish Foreign Minister, has informed the Germai 
envoys, Clodius and Papen, that Turkey will supply n 
chrome ore to Germany. Turkey produces about 200.000 
tons of chrome ore per annum, approximately one-fifth of 
the total world production. Greece and Yugoslavia be 
tween them raise some 90.000 tons (all of which is now 
available to Germany, of course) and Russia is likewise a 
large producer. Until the Nazi invasion of Russia, Ge 
manv was an importer of chrome ore from Russia, but wit! 
their available sources now restricted to the Balka 
product, the Nazis are doubtless feeling the lack of this 
important war material. Not only is chrornium essentia! 
for the toughening of steel for many purposes, but its 
compounds play an important part in the pigment, tan 
ning, and dyestuffs industries. British supplies of the 
material are well assured so long as the sea route to South 
\frica keeps open 








‘‘ Owing to the present situation ”’ the September num 
ber of the Alloy Metals Review, issued by Messrs. HIGH 
SPEED STEEL ALLOYS, LTD.. Widnes, has been restricted to 


the publishing of short abstracts. 
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ca Recovery of Used Lubricating Oil, II 3 


nd 

rs . 

" Operating a Central Plant 

1] 

; by J. E. WALKER 

5 Continued from THE CHEMICAL AGE, September 20, 1941, p. 156) 

ty Hi. second type of recovery 1s carried out at a centrai treatment, with a pool finished oil. F ailing adequate 

oO! plant, designed tor the purpose, to which the, oil is settling, more acid must be used, preterably in two suc 

He brought, having been collected over perhaps a tairl\ cessive treatments. Thus proper settling will lead to 

wide alea kor successtul results, the plant should be more economical recovery. lhe settled oi] is run to an 

Ol controlled by experienced technicians. Ihree main types acid-treating pot fitted w ith mechanical agitator and small 
treatinent are Opell tor consideration by a concern such steam-heating col). Here it ls treated with trom 3 pel 
this, and are as follows: 4, Vacuum distillation, fol cent. to io per cent. by weight of sulphuric acid (sp. gr. 

' ved by chemical refining as may be necessary; 5, high 1.54), the requisite amount being found by experiment. 


[he temperature oi treating depends on the viscosity ot 
the oil, but should rarely, if ever, exceed 40° C.; the 
length of treating depends greatly on the efficiency of the 
nce it is merely a duplication of normal refinery practice, agitation, but one hour should usually prove sufficient. 
nd even on a small scale, comparatively very expensive, [reating should be adequate and thorough, but it must 
vill not be considered here. be remembered that high treating temperatures and long 
treatments always increase the risk of oxidising the charge, 
| | | and so spoiling the batch. 

lhe fitth method 1 ~ lbiproved Way Ol —— out After acid treatment the sludge \s 
reclatmatlon as described under method three, aba is Cal elther in the treating pot or in another vessel used for 
hollows \ closed vessel, fitted) with vapout this purpose, acco! ding to the plant available and the 
throughput desired. Lhe time required tor settling varie 
With the viscosity of the treated oil. Thin oils are ctten 
ready tor the next stage after four hours’ settling, while 
very viscous oils may require 48 hours. Jo aid settling 


Ltemperatures up to 0bo-~ Cs CaD be used, Ol! small propol 


temperature clay treating; and 6, acid/clay refining. 
the tourth type of treatment must obviously be the 
| e-t, since the result will be a range of new products; but 


High-Temperature Clay Treatment 
allowed to. settle 
red out as 
sutiet and cComdemuser, is chareved with pre settled ol, and 
the requisite amount of clay added. Lhe vessel is fitted 
ith a coil tor the delivery ot live steam to the ¢ harge, and 
ome jets ot steam should imipinge downwards on to the 
ill-bottom, to prevent the clay caking, since in this pro- 





ed ; 
of ess it is usual to rely On the steam tor agitation. If re- tions of water or starch solution added some tive minutes 
he red, mechanical agitation can ve used as well. Che betore the acid treating is completed. These ‘‘ additives,”’ 
a esse! can be heated by any convenient method and, when when mixed with the sludge suspended in the oil, coagu- 
nd treating, the temperature ol the clay oil mixture 1s raised late it, and when the agitation is stopped the siudge settles 
ire 1 some pomer predetermined by laboratory experiment, much more rapidly. ‘lhe whole ot the acid-treating pro- 
ras ut usually talls between 250‘ and 300” f During the cess. if tirst class results are required, should be laborator\ 
in vhole ot the heating above 150 ( steam is blown through controlled. and the treating carried out by experienced 
-_ he charge | ; , operatives. 
nt. When the tinishing temperature ts reached, heating Is When settling is complete, the oil should be run off 
oe] iscontinued, but epaaieres should be continued until the the sludge as soon as possible, otherwise the oil may sutter 
en charge has cooled to about 200° C. Ii found necessary, wu colour ‘** throwback,’’ and the finished product will be 
ym the charge may be held at this upper temperature for 15 unsatisfactory. The acid-treated oil is now run to a 
les lo 30 minutes, while steaming continues, thus ensuring still, and treated in exactly the same way as in method 
on that all vaporisable products formed up to the maximum five, and finally run to storage. : 
. temperature are completely removed. This will improve . 
ra. | he Hlash-point and odour of the finished oil. The oil is Superiority of Recovered Oils 
then passed through a filter-press at a temperature of 150° . | 
. sand ¢ according to its viscosity. The lowest con \\ henever a method of reclamation is adopted using 
venient teniperature should be chosen for this operation, to steam and high temperatures, e.g., number five or six, a 
lessen the risk of oxidation and hence an off-colour oil. small storage tank should be provided for the distillate 
hy sy.this method very excellent results should be obtained, obtained. This can frequently be worked up and sold 
ed and while some laboratory control is necessary, wide tech- as a light diesel tuel. Provided that all the steps in such 
be nical experience is not required. The higher temperature i process are carefully carried out, the resulting recovered 
lu. of reaction leads to greater activity on the part of the oll should be equal in every respect to a new oil otf 
an clay. and hence a more thoroughly refined product. The similar grade. In a number of cases, oil recovered by 
ni team provides agitation, prevents oxidation of the charge, such a method has proveda better product than the original 
900 eliminates all light ends causing dilution, and drives out ou, This statement may sound improbable to the layman, 
of traces of compounds which usually cause an unpleasant and it has proved dithcult to convince prospective buyers 
be mell in recovered oils that have not been steamed. The of these oils of such a fact: yet a consideration of the 
OW ‘inished product is completely free of all suspended matter : composition of oil, the uses to which it has been put, and 
a soluble sludges and saponitiable matter greatly reduced, the various forms of deterioration it has suffered, will show 
e! and acidity should be quite removed. The flash should that this is the result to be expected. 
it! be practically norma] for the grade of oil treated, indicat- hus the new oil, as we have already seen, is-a mixture 
ar ing practically no dilution, while colour and odour should of various hydrocarbons and, in the very nature of things, 
his be satisfactorv. The weakest features of such an oil will some of these hydrocarbons will prove less stable in ser- 
ia! still be colour and stability, but the improvement is so vice than others, and hence will deteriorate first. The 
its narked that the product should be saleable for many types amount of these more unstable hydrocarbons depends 
an o hesdeat natin chiefly on the quality of the lubricating oil, but just be 
the - . cause such oils are mixtures, some portion wil] break 
ol The Best Usual Method of Recovery iim tik te calle at amen state pee ler 1" 
Of the methods usually considered for the recovery of preparation, this will probably be the case as long as 
ed oils. the sixth on the list, utilising sulphuric acid, lubricating oils are mixtures. So, in use, these unstable 
clay, and steam, gives by far the best results, and is elements will be the first to decompose, leading to al! the 
- carried out in the foll wing manner : The oil Is first set impurities already mentioned. This used oil is now re 
ae tled in storage tanks, preferably warmed. This settling treated, and turned out as a new oil, less the unstable 
we treatment should be thorough, since the presence of wate! elements which have already broken down. Hence the 


leads to dilution of the acid, and hence to incomplete acid recovered oil must obviously be a more stable product than 











e the ore easily decomposed bodies have 
et es ver elr products removed. Ob 
e211 ve vain, but the re 
OVOETC" SHOU i last iOngel nae ne ndaitions im 
UstU li ( -* J Oli { \\ - up I Ore Se vyver;nre 
atl iad IX ¢ ( { pe ql ( } e¢ this 
le Cast { lt is Quite ( iT LO t'¢ 
pre luct jubricants which Wii pass the tringent 
tests of the Air Ministry. when the original oil would not 
eet this specificatiol It shoul be interred trom 
le foregoing that any used oil c. be turned out bette! 
its original, or equal to aero-engine oils; and here, in 
i¢ hor’s lion, IS the chie Cult the whole 
MUSs1lNess i.¢ tiie suUppiy\ Oj ivi T¢ la Th ts pr al 
ssincation i! eatment 
it is nere tn ¢ ( li D Its Usel has its 
i¢ tage in suc! Cases: the OTade, al aly sis. and 
|positi the ni oi] are known, and also its histor, 
ust Che operators know to what use the reclaimed 
i be put. and contr their scheme ot recover, 
iccording|!\ Those operating a central recovery plant 
e no such simple problem. They can roughly separat 


thick oils from thin, and comparatively clean oils from 
viously dirtv ones. but that 1s about their limit 

Y ¥ ¥ . . “ 

Control of Crank-Case Drainings 
Crank-case drainings. as will be obvious, are of ver\ 
ixe rigins Paratt naphthe1 ic. and asphalt-base 
ne ils will be present, together with varying 

- soivent-rennea, synthetic. hvdrogenated, and 
atty : Krom su mixtures it will be impossible t 
ice standard products regularly bv  reclamatio: 
e the varied oils iced prove quite marketable, tl» 
: ~ 110M 1S Sé ( t ainerent he v; rious batches 
use Oll are treated | ield the vreatesi guantic' 
possible, and then. by blending this o1! with either 
indle oil or bright stock, a tairly complete range « 
DI ants Can be proauced i nis naturaliy\ will involv: 
boratory control, but the resulting oils sh d be equ: 
e r\ respect to new oO1is OT Slmilliar vrades 
Be Tre CONCiIUCINY cre T¢ Tw pots be ote 
he possible presence - ils in the used oil col 
cted re-refining he ettes n reclamation o 
litives whi ay |! e been pres n the origina 
With reference to the first point herever possible 
St contal : s of animal, vevetable sh orig 
( De¢ Keep s¢ ate ang rTrecialni ~eD Té (tine 
> t pr e ceeding! Cuit 1 h nN .- 7 ishe 
ts lis OT g - D1iit ant ] hose batches 
— oF ‘ rs ’ < fic ‘ : eT nre 
nin; wash Ww caust soda s i suallyv abo 
Tt cent n\ ‘ ce 4 Ol the Det 0 treated 
CE 2 r4 cent. s stic s _ 
ter 1s used, a e oll and so : thorough! 
rv vether TO! t - mi] ta te perature 
» 80° C. Atter sett o. the washed « . be treate 
ny i 11° f = describe r¢ esuit 
ned 
Effect of Addition Agents 
Reg rding the sec point, questions Dave been raised 
whether th resence additi agents in the 
iginal lubricants will effect reclamatior nd whether 
these addition agent 11] be present in the re 
ered oll. ‘These additives. which are now frequentl\ 
ended with Jubricants to improve film-strength, oiliness. 
bilitv, viscosit’ nd s r features are present in onl 
percentages. Except in special types of oil, the aX 
unt dditive will rare exceed 2 per cent. by 
O | 7 the ] —T cases \j ill bye 11? der one pel 
nt Line 1 ¢ i] rc 1¢ = hc nee ‘ ry ing oO} 
re the elemer sulphur, chlorine, phosphorus 
nitroge Cc soaps su = tin oleate 1 leac 
T tne att nese ps ces re of rvine aervrees ( 
l1tV ] ~ f OST Ppl hablw be present 1n used 
s. but such s 1] lantities it is unlikely that thev 
d have any eftec eclamation whatsoever. Some 
doubtedly be removed by thorough reclamation. 
etal li ~ dap> Others such a> chlorinated 
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parathin wax would probably survive. 
e fairly safe to ignore their presence in 
W here 


complete 


recovered oils 
an organisation is tully equipped to carry 


recovery and can obtain large supplies of on 


eTradi Ot used oil. originally Ot high quality, as IS sole 
times possible trom large haulage contractors, machin 
“hops, O! airway coTnpanhiles, the problem Ot re-treatly is 
greatly simplifed. Such circumstances usually result 
the best recovered oils, and very trequently the recovered 


product is of higher standard than the original new 01 
in the accompanying table figures are given showing 
results of tests carried out on a new oil, the same oil afte 
use, and after reclamation by the various methods that 
nave been outlined. The figures should be taken onl, as 
an indication of what can be achieved, but are based o 
actual experimental results obtained. 
it will be that best results obtained using the 
acid-clay-steam process, and, in the author’s opinion, t 
is by far the best method. It 
VaCuum Can 
methods, 


From these figures 
seen were 
has been suggested Thal 
used in place of steam in the various 
and indeed excellent results can be so obtained 
However, apart from its higher cost ot installation, it can 
not take the place of steam as a sweetening agent; 
can it be used for agitation. 


Treating Costs 


lreating costs for the acid-clay steam process are qulte 
moderate. Taking sulphuric acid at its present price of 
approximately £7 per ton, and high vrade decolorising 
clay at £20 per ton, the cost of treating a ton of used oil 
with 5 per cent. by weight of acid, tollowed by 5 per cent. 
by weight of clay, will be about twenty-seven shillings. 
aking a ton otf used oil as being 250 


— 


be 


neithe! 


gallons, the treat 
1o per cent. by vo 
' of acid sludge. This 
ll leave some 200 gallons of finished oil treated at a 
ost of about 24d. per gallon. lo this figure must be 
added heating and labour charges, and the cost of colle 
tion the used oil. Naturally, these figures will va 
considerably, but they can be taken as a fair average. 
There are many additions and refinements in treating 
which could be included, but the broad outlines have bee 
given, and more detailed processes depend on individua 
requirements. Thus it can be seen that there are, in th 
satistactory recovery of used oil, no serious problems that 
trained operators cannot overcome. The main difficulties 
would appear to be in obtaining regular supplies of used 
in grading it for treatment, and in overcoming the 
prejudice existing against the use ot recovered oils. Ans 
organisation that considers itself to be in a position t 
overcome these obstacles successfully should have no dith- 
culty in building quite a substantial and interesting busi. 
ness, and it is amazing that so little has been done in this 
country along these lines. 
The matter is, 


Ln? 


ing losses might be 20 per cent., 2.¢., 
yt dilution, and 10 per cent. by vol 


O] 


oil. 


more attention. but there is probably a future fo! quite 
number of such plants in this country, and after the w: 
there should be considerable scope 0! the Continent, 


to the author’s know!edge, now receiving 








Canadian Salt Production 
Soil Stabilisation Market 
ANADIAN salt production continued to increase 1! 
1940, when it totalled 464,714 tons, valued at $2,823,260, 
as compared with 424,500 tons, worth 
preceding year. lhe greater part of the output came fron 
wells in S.W. Ontario. Soil stabilisation with salt and 
clay for the foundations of highways, and also the develop 
ment of sotl-stabilised bases for runways at Canadian al! 
helds have opened up a new market for salt. Almost forty 
per cent. of the salt production 1s used in the form of brine 
bv the chemical industries for the manufacture of causti« 
la, liquid chlorine, and other chemicals and in this 
direction the demand for salt may be expected to increase 


“OUd, 
4 1f) 


| 
s 4 


$2,486,632, in the 


the exception of caustic soda, soda ash, sodiun 


sulphate, sodium silicate, and acid sodium sulphate, near! 


all the sodiun compounds used in Canada are imported 


In any case it would 








j ery 1, bey gl lhe € hhemlical Lory 


7 + 
New Standards for Aqueous 
Solutions 
Nitric and Hydrochloric Acids 
- ritish Standards Institution is about to issu 
wo new sets of tables viving the density coli 
solutions of  nitrie acid (B.S, 


Similar table: 
acid, sodium 


itlow LO! awqueous 
75 hydrochloric acid (B.S. 976). 
issued for sulphuri 
hloride and calcium chloride, and caustic soda, and were 
repared primarily for use in conjunction with British 
standard Density Hydrometers (B.S.7158). The hydro 
meters and tables together provide a simple means 0! 
etermining the strength of aqueous solutions or of making 
ip a solution of known strength. The underlying prin- 
ipie of the scheme is that it is the function of the hydro 
netel to determine the density ol the solution at the 
temperature at which the reading is taken, and that it 1s 
the tunction of the tables to correlate density with com 
position and from the density determined at any particular: 
temperature to enable the density and composition of the 
solution to be determined for any temperature within the 
ange of the tables. 
Appendices to the tables give details of the British Stan 
lard density hydrometers available; a note on the reading 


ave already been 


f hydrometers in these solutions, examples of the use ot 
ie tables in conjunction with British Standard density 
wdrometers and details ol corrections to readings taken. 
Although the tables are primarily intended for use in 
onjunction with British Standard density hydrometers, 
since the composition of aqueous solutions of hydrochlori 
icid have been correlated directly with density, they may 
be used in conjunction with any method of determining 
lensity. The general adoption ot British Standard density 
ivdrometers and the use of density-composition tables in 
conjunction therewith would lead to a much needed uni 
ication and simplification of hydrometry in scientific, tech 
ical and industria] work. 
lhe British Standards Institution will welcome sugges 
tions for the preparation ot tables for other liquids ot 
ndustrial importance. Copies of B.S. . 
ve obtained trom the Institution, 28 Victoria Street, Lon 


7s and Q70 lay 


Ss \M i. price 35 6d. each \ 3S Qa. each Post iree). 








Raw Materials in Sweden 
Serious Shortage of Coal and Rubber 
A’ CORDING to a September summary of the position 


of raw materials in Sweden, published by the Azglo 
Swedish Revie w, it is stated that in respect of chemicals 
he situation is very varying. Current imports of salt, 
oda and Glauber’s salt have proceeded according to plan 
fhe requirements of sulphuric, nitric, and hydrochloric 
cids and of alkali are wholly covered by domestic pro 
A pronounced shortage exists in the matter of 
me tanning materials, but the stocks are eked out with 
tanning preparations from native raw materials. Hardly 
uly! HaXx seed OT linseed oil has been arriving in Sweden. 
necessitating strict rationing of linseed oil. Certain sub 
stitutes are used in the manuiacture ot paints, but the 
hortage of linseed oii had hit the manutacture of linoleum 
Hoorcloth very hard. In spite ot the appearance of sub 
stitutes of different kinds and the lowering of the tattv acid 
percentage in soap, it was found necessary in spring last 
ear to ration the consumption of washing mediums. 


MUctTioOnNn 


[here is a shortage ot lubricants, and the present con 
ption has had to be restricted to about 60 per cent. of 
al. Strong efforts are being made by the Swedish 
uthorities to replenish supplies through importation anc 
addition, attempts are on foot to start production of 


ubricants on the basis of native products, such as shal 


il and wood tar. Rubber is also very scarce. ‘The use o! 


Crude rubbe: his been cut down to one-halt. and will be 


turther reduced: it is hoped to make more regenerated 
ihe avallable. 


\. pevards other industrial material, the rationing of 


coal and coke lA: heen stringenth entorced thy veut! ln 
May, the total coal consumption by industry was.-reduced 
to one-third of the normal monthly consumption in 1939, 
and it has been further cut down during the summe! 
(he cement industry had been hit particularly hard by the 


hortage of coal, being a very large consumer of fuel in 
‘elation to its production, 


Ferrous and Non-Ferrous Metals 


the output of steel during the first half of tnhis year did 
not cuite attain the quantity estimated D\ the Industrial 
Commission as being required for covering the year’s re 
quirements. ‘The supply of commercial steel was liable to 
shrink owing to a shortage of pig iron and scrap, while 
the situation in respect of quality steel was easier on ac 
count of the present elimination of several of the most 
important export markets for Swedish steel, ‘This in itselt 
unfavourable development had lightened the situation tor 
domestic consumers. 

The supply of copper is limited, and agreements hav 
been concluded for increasing the domestic production ot 
copper by about one-third. Strict economy was also neces. 
‘ary with regard to aluminium, although it had been pos- 
-ible to keep the stocks fairly constant through imports 
trom Norway and Switzerland and through domestic pro- 
duction. A new aluminium factory using Swedish 
andalusite as raw material will be started next year with 
State support. The domestic production, however, is de- 
pendent on certain reagents and raw materials that latel\ 
have proved difficult to obtain. 

The stocks of tin on hand are relatively large, but the 
prospects of obtaining any fresh supplies from abroad are 
practically nil. Stocks of Jead are small, and the situation 
on this score unsatisfactory. Increased lead mining is pro 
lected with Government assistance. ‘(he prospects of im 
porting zinc are brighter, and production of this metal may 
tlso be started in Sweden. 
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Chemist’s Summary Dismissal 
Ordnance Factory Criticised 

Hk dismissal of a chemist at a Royal ordnance tactor\ 

atter he had complained to members of Parliament 
about alleged inefficiency at the factory and written ar 
article about it, is being taken up by the Association 01 
Scientific Workers. 

Mr. E. D. Swann, an executive -member of the Asso- 
ciation, referring to the incident at the British Association 
conterence in London last week,.- remarked that ‘‘ this 
revealed a state of affairs in which the existence of incom 
petent control had to be concealed by the use of extreme 
measures. 

Mrs. Ryerson, assistant sec retary to the Association of 
Scientific Workers, has made a statement pointing out that 
the chemist, Mr. Clark, tirst complained of inefficiency at 
the factory at a Fabian summer school in August. He 
later wrote a letter, which was signed by ten out of four 
teen chemists, and sent to the management. Their repl\ 
put the blame on the shift chemists. Mr. Clark then sent 
1 account of the negotiations to two members of Parlia 
ment and to the Chairman of the Select Committee on 
National Expenditure, and wrote an article for a weekly, 
journal, A couple of weeks ago he received a letter sum 


~ 


‘ i 


marily dismissing him on grounds of inethciency He 1 
appealing against the dismissal. 








Broad powers are given in the recent order appoitine a 
Controller of Chemicals in Canada. The Controller was a) 
pointed so that no shortages of essential chemicals, constitu 
ets, or intermediates might develop, and to take measures to 
assure a supply of chemicals required for war needs. The 
office of the Chemical Controller will be in Montreal. The 
(‘ontroller is empowered, among other things, to acquire 
chemicals and equipment and to enter any plants or buildings 
in search of such chemicals and equipment. tle ay, subject 
io the approval of the Minister of Munitions and Supply, fix 


or reculate prices and limit sales 





Od Lhe hemical ge—Oclobe 


New Chairman of Benn Brothers, th | , Dyestult : rater -Pocergear: { vn ata 
Limited section t+ 7 8 


ot the Research Department. 
Mr. Gordon Robbins Succeeds Sir Ernest Benn CAPTAIN J. I. 


1O4I 


YOUNG, Ph.C., A.1.C., of the Royal Arm 
nas ney ()rdnance Corps, is a prisoner of war in Germany. He wa 
NEST BENN has resigned his position as Chai ) | >is. — al Cal y= 
: ' | lemonstrator at Birmingham Technical College fron 193 
penn sTrotl I I lietors§ Ol] | Hi , 
| 1939, and joined the |orces in February, 1940. 
las Deen elected 


n accepted the MLR | . E. RIGGS, late of the Stay ele, Coal and [ ro; 
Institution. he bia i., has joined the outside technical staff of Claphar 
bntinars rothers, ILtd.,. Gas, Chemical, and  Constructiona 

he increas “ngineers, of Keighley, Birmingham, and Paisley 
mands fron has been appointed a direct 
any Cast 1. He is managing directo 


boards ()] 


Obituary 
ne 
/ 4lé . I> . ’ . 
leas HARRY STANDISH BALL, O.B.E., M.Sc... F.G.S. 
institute oO! 


Prin i] Of the ScNnoo! ol Metalliierous Mining. ( amborne 
the News pape! 
. nw al Haslemere, Ol Septembe! 20, 5 


aved §2 
if ‘ CCUuUp\ : - 


at the Witwatersrand University. 
MeGill ULnive rsity. Montreal] H. 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgy 
ite of Petroleum and wa well 
Cnveiheel dha a petri ieun 





New Control Orders 
Coal Tar Acids 
Mines has issued a direction ir 
ucids which will come into oper 


the direction no distiller 


oa] tar acids except under 


¥ 


+ ‘ ‘ : 

F . igus: D , ' ) AUlbol al ( Oa! tar acids for the pur 
a 3 ok’ 1. .: 1) of thi 11! ti0Nn al iefined as follows lhe cor 
ae ae oe et, nave since been UNnalrma! 


a aY O] Live qdistliilates trom Coa ta! 
y 7 , > " 
ill ildillt i 


Mir. Gordon Robbins . 


cing tact. A dali, se he soluble in aqueous caustic soda solution, and 
na questions Is and xylen lerived trom any source other thai 
cation Oal ti lirection excludes phenol, and pheno 
naaiiia’ IXtures, mn y iO! Nah oO per cent. Of phenol, the 
anew wines | sa r Which Wa )T ught unde! licence by means 0! 
ng, | ame 1nto Operation On April |4 Set 
AGE, April 


12, 1941, p. 2006 
Compound Fertilisers 


Fertiliser Control Order (No. 14) whid 
October 1, farmers will be able to pur 
fertilisers tor delivery turther ahead thar 
ion in the Order permits the purchase ot 
availability being governed 


NEW DIPHENYL PREPARED 
on ol pure 2 nitro-2-aminodipheny!] has_ beet 
ua perhaps ichie by Donaid Purdie, ot the Department ol 
request; the y, Raftles College, Singapore (/. Am. Chem. Sot. 
whole pro 276 Ethanoi (600 c.c.) and 2,2’ dinitrodipheny: 
Mr. Gordo ere boiled under reflux condenser and a solution 
the Institute « of sodium polysulphide (prepared by boiling 12 g. sulphur 
sh | add ow with 48 g. sodium sulphide crystals with 150 c.« 
dissolved slow], added The 


inishing 


_ 


o. 


water unti 
solution turned green and 
then orange; boiling was continued for three hours and the 

hole allowed to stand overnight. Most of the ethand 


vy? 
a> Lilet) 








Va removed by distillation and the residue poure¢ 

Personal Notes to 1 litre of ice water. The product was extracted with 

= ———— ee? a ee ee ether and the ethereal solution washed with water and then 

D. +} ee dried ove! caustic soda pellets to remove impurities. After 

. removing most of the ether the rest was cooled and the 

2’-nitro-2-aminodiphenyl then separated as indistinct crys 

als (hrice recrystallised from ethanol the final produa 

(m. p. 94-94.5°) formed orange needles easily soluble @ 

ether « 
ether 


lt) 


benzene, sparingly in cold ethanol] or petroleum 
Institute 
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SPIRAL GUIDED GASHOLDER—AUSTRALASIA LANCASHIRE BOILER 
CHEMICAL PLANT, PLATE WORK of EVERY DESCRIPTION,“TANKS, OIL 
REFINING PLANT, STEAM BOILERS, GASHOLDERS, STILLS, CLAYTON- 

BLYTHE ROTARY DRIERS, WELDING SPECIALISTS. 


LONDON OFFICE, ABBEY HOUSE, 2 VICTORIA ST., S.W.1 
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AKG KN AS \\\ \ | 
a bers Be - Se -IN TUBES, SHEETS, RODS AND WIRE. 
| 
: CHARLES CLIFFORD & SON, Ltd. 
NOTTINGHAM BIRMINGHAM \]A 
eS: 
ASBIRIN | HEXOESTROL le 
BISMUTH SALTS MAGNESIUM 
CALCIFEROL — FOR ALL KINDS OF ACID LIFTING, HAUGHTON’s | fu 
CITRATES QUININE SALTS CENTRIFUGAL AND PLUNGER PUMPS IN ea 
REGULUS AND IRONAC METAL | galw 
CLYCERO- SODIUM SULPHATE vs | O Mr. 
PHOSPHATES | STILBOESTROL : 
ents of the | a 
( S S ISS icting i( 
s includec . ecin Ns LN 
Enquiries for any of the above products should be made | bt: 
to the ote | ar 
WHOLESALE AND EXPORT DEPARTMENT Z . | rC. 
RE ee ; en m2 Send for Illustrated List. | Beer 
NOTTINGHAM "J D. 
30, ST. MARY-AT-HILL, LONDON, E.C.3. ¥ 
. pe 
sd . 49 
Inventions in the Chemical Industry : 
ic 
Vhe following information is prepared from the Official Patents Journal. Printed copies of Specifications accepted may be obtained l€ 
from the Patent Office, 25 Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, at 1s. each. The numbers given under ‘*‘ Applications for 
Patents ’’ are for reference in all correspondence up to the acceptance of the Complete Specification. 
Applications for Patents Manufacture of fluorene derivatives.— A. R. Todd, G. Swai e 
| and Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 10237. 
Manufacture cf water-soluble vegetable colloid pasies. ete. Manufacture of organic compounds.—J. Wright. 10287 
\frican Sisal and Pontes Co., Ltd., and A \ Newmal 
10300. Complete Specifications Open to Public Inspection 
Preparation a — ‘Miatanh Gaede ” age ag ‘oannn Method of producing cast iron, and compositions therefor " 
™ eahes 7 eerie | " “sm ei - rv ber hyde lc leetro Metallurgical Co. Feb. 6. 1940. (Cognate applica. 
ipnonate esters Clsendadometlhvlene-, )- eUrs ()- .: Oe e 
p thal acid. American ¢ vanaimid iF Gtr ited states, Dec Mi: 17265 40.) poeta ; _ , . 
24 40 10124. aa anufacture of lu ricants. Standard Oil Develop: ent Co | 
pe he Ee gic a a ee Oe “<—e = Dec. 24, 1939. (Cognate application 18154 / 40.) Isloo Hi, r 
: Metro olits ng Wiioune eahetent (in , td ; 10194 Process for the production ol low temperature carbonisation 
a. — on —— stn. hal : baal smokeless shaped briquettes of high batch weight.—l. Duscher > 
Sp litting- oft ot hydrogen a _ _ ogenated i, = Cerri. Feb. 6. 1940. 1146/41. 
st : reas (o., se., & gees ane DD Preparation of tetraacetylated n-aryl ribitvl amines. om 
wertoe. See alae aterials—E. I. du Pont a Pfizer and Co. Feb. 7, 1940. 1347/41. " 
B cscmnagaoe’ ~ nd EK. K Bolton. 109R4 - — Process for the manufacture of organo-silicon polymers, and - 
Ma pe at oe selves: dvestuffe "J ' Pm Geicv A.-G. roduct produced thereby.- “Corning Glass Works. Feb. 19, U 
Co 7 Ot sus. 10. °40 016] se i940. = (¢ ugnate application, 1785/41.) 1682/41. Ir! 
Niaaaal morn tt | EE Le ee ae a re Method of increasing the wet strength of paper.—-American § the 
erm “> sete eal caeateton Sti 1O0R7 | Cyanamid Co. Feb. 6, 1940. 1864/41. u 
BS , Gamuaien | (aah Fg remy wer oe —" Complete Specifications Accepted I) 
Manufacture of dihvdroxy halogenated diphenyl methanes Manufacture of dyestuffs of the anthraquinone series \ 
lL.. Mellersh-Jackson (B. T. Bush. Ine 10052 lmperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. (Ek. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Manufacture of comminuted = soaps.—Lever’ Bros. and and Co.). Jan. 30, 1940. 538,377, 538,378. | 
linilever. itd. [Inited States. Aug. 15. ’40 (232 Manufacture of hydrogen.—Power-Gas Corporation, Ltd., 
Manufacture of detergents—Lever Bros. and Unilever. R. W. Rutherford and A. T. Grisenthwaite. Feb. 5, 1940 
Ltd. United States, Aug. 14, °40.) 1023 38,348. ) 
Production of thermoplastic substance in sheet form Catalytic cracking of hydrocarbon oils.—C. Arnold (Stan . 
(. F. Lumb. 10203 dard-l.G. Co.). Feb. 6, 1940. 538,414. ot 
Manufacture of arvlacetonitrile derivatives, ete.—Rech Production of ammonia solutions.—Wallace and ‘liernal e 
Products. ‘Ltd _F. Bergel. N. C. Hindley. A. L. Morrison, and Ltd., and V. A. Wilmslow March 2Y, 1940 938,392. 
HW. Kinderknecht 10249. Manufacture of sodium citrate ventalydrate,—Califoruia 
, ee re f Lenzene-sulphonimino derivatives.—Soc. of fruit Growers Exchange. April 10, 1939. 538,350 
(Chemical tndustry : loush Switzerland, Nov. 22, “40 Mechanism for sereening solid material h Parker, Lid in 


W230 Switzerland, April 16 (‘ovnate with 1LOZ30 1o23 | and F. W. Parker. Janu. YZ, Hl DIS G5 
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TIN-LEAD SOLDERS 
A Study of their Spectrographic Analysis” 


N investigation of the spectrographic analysis ot tin 
|, Ce solders. by I>. M. Smith, B.Se., D.1.C., F. Inst. P.. 
as been carried out by the British Non-Ferrous Metals 
Association with the aid oft funds provided b\ 
i International Tin Research and Development Council. 
t deals with the quantitative determination ot 
nounts, of the order ot o.1 per cent. and less, 01 
luminium, bismuth, cadmium, copper, and zinc in tin- 
(;raded series | alloys Ot solder with 
Juminium, cadmium, and zinc were kindly supplied by 
me Bs Cartland, of Messrs. Fry's Metal Foundries, Ltd., 
ndon. Alloys with bismuth were prepared in the Asso- 
tion's laboratory. In view of the difficulty in obtaining 
<tistactory chemical checks on the composition of these 


Jesearch 


ry | | 
Sltlaii 


ead solders. 


~ 


_ 


loys, synthetic residues have been prepared by mixing 
olutions of the various constituents in the appropriate 
roportions and evaporating to dryness. Residues of alloys, 
btained by dissolving and evaporating, have been com 
ared with the synthetic residues by means of the graphite 
rc. ‘lhe method was tound to be useful in obtaining a 
eries of standard alloys that can be used with confidence, 
ut is too tedious for use in routine analysis. 

Analytical tables based On the internal standard 
ethod have theretore been compiled trom spark spectra 
btained by the use ot metallic electrodes following the 
| procedure. It has been observed that the solde1 
pectrum resembles the tin spectrum in many 


sua 
respects, 
ut shows marked ditterences as compared with the lead 
spectrum. Conditions of spark excitation standardised fo1 
ie analysis of tin have theretore been adopted. 


Preparation of Standards 


Attempts were first made to prepare solder standards by 
elting in evacuated Pyrex tubes accurately weighed quan 
ties of the constituent metals. but these proved unNnSsSUuC- 
essful. R.G. Ernst, of the United States Metals Refining 
Ss Yew Jersey, however. reports, In a vrivate commun!l- 
ition, the successful preparation of synthetic standards 
r the determination of zinc and bismuth in solders, by 
elt the constituents together in a glass tube unde: 
Whether this technique would give reliable 
tandards for aluminium does not appear to have been 
westigated, this element giving the most difficulty as 
egards uniform distribution in the solidified alloy. 
A series of synthetic residues was prepared as ultimate 
standards of reierence. ‘Lhe constituent metals were dis 
solved in appropriate acids and accurately measured quan 
‘ities of the solutions were added together and taken to 
iryness with hydrochloric acid. By suitable dilutions ot 
the solutions of the impurity metals, it was possible to pro 
luce a graded series of synthetic mixtures of accurately, 
Che residues were thoroughly ground 
nd mixed before making the spectrographic tests. Since 
lese residues are somewhat hygroscopic, precautions were 
keh TO preserve them in a dry atmosphere until the Con) 
etion of the tests. ‘wo series were prepared; in the 
st, the principal constituents were tin and lead in equal 
roportions, while in the second series, representing anti 
onia] solders, the principal constituents were 50 per cent. 
(in, 47.2 per cent. lead and 2.8 ver cent. antimony. In each 
‘ries, aluminium, bismuth, cadmium and zinc were addec 
the following proportions: 0.1, 


Ing 


| (> > 
Groeven. 


nown composition, 


0.05, 0.025, O.OI, 0.005 


* Abridged from Publication No. 105 of the Tin Research 
institute 


and 0.oo1 per cent. respectively. A iurther sample was 
prepared from the pure tin and lead with no admixture- 
Spectrographic analyses O} the lead and tin were made 3 
the results shown in ‘Table I. 
of the highest purity available 
“TABLE | 
lnalysis of the Tin and Lead used in the Preparatean uf 
. the Synthetic Kestdues. 


lhe other metals used were 


Lead | Lt) 
Aluminium not detected not detected 
Bismuth 0.0004 % 0.002% 
Cadmium Less than 0.0001‘), not detected 
Copper 0.001% 0.002 
Zinc not detected not detected 

Table Lf] gives the composition O] the metal lr alloys 
used in this work. 
LABLE [I 


Composition of the Standard Alloys 


Element Percentage 
Studied Range % SN 4 Pb jor 
Aluminium 0.001 —0.05 50.0 47.2 2.8 
O0.0012—O. | 45. 52.5 2.4 
sismuth J é - hte: 
 0.0013—0. | 50.0 50.0 
Cadmium 0.001 —0O.05 50.0 $7.2 2.5 
ZiNC 0.001 —O.O- =0.0 47.2 2. 
Preliminary tests indicated that when using a= 5-anip. 


graphite arc for the analysis of solder residues, greate! 
regularity in the spectra resulted trom making the sample 
the positive electrode. Increasing the size ot the sumple 
led to an increase in the blackening ot the lines and con- 
tinuous background in the spectrum. Approximately equal 
quantities of the residues, sufficient to fill a shallow cavity 
in the lower electrode, were used ii each case, so that the 
conditions were maintained constani tor synthetic residues 
and residues from alloys alike. he spectra were photo 
graphed with the medium size spectrograph (0.007 mm 
slit width) using Ilford Special Lantern 
an exposure of 1 min. (timed trom the 
the arc). 


plates ana elviIng 
moment oi striking 
To obviate anv possible disturbing etiects due to 


the presence Oo! antimony, com patlson Was made betwee 
residues of simular composition, 


Irregularities with Aluminium Impurities 


for all the impurities studied except aluminium the 
residues gave spectra showing a systematic increase 1n tiv 
intensities of the impurity lines with increasing percentage 
content, thus enabling the contents of the alloys to be used 
as metallic standards to be ascertained by direct compari 
son of the spectra. Within the limits of visual observation, 
the compositions aimed’ at in preparing the alloys wer 
confirmed and, from the data thus obtained, analytical! 
tables were compiled. Irregularities were observed, how 
ever, in the case of the samples containing aluminium 
Variations in intensity of the aluminium lines’ were 
obtained in duplicate spectra and satisiactory correlatio: 
was not shown between intensity and percentage content 
This, as might be expected, is probably due to the volatility 
of aluminium chloride and possibly, in some measure, t 
tormation of non-conducting alumina. It appears desir- 
able therefore, to make a more detailed study of graphite 
arc methods for the analysis of such samples, from tl 
point of view of reproducibility of the relative intensities 
lables of the 


le 


ot lines in the spectra sensitive lines and 
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antimonial solide! ) 


W hethe 


ds tor the other impurities is a matte! 
rie yf tie; > 
eC I . content i the antimonial soideé! 
' those of the non-antimonial solders. but thes« 
lierences are such that they are not detected by ordina 
comparison OT spectra 
Conclusions 
e\ { the similarity between the spark spectra 
tin and tin-lead solder, the standardised conditions of 
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obtained ’ 
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Ions OT the Constituent neta 


juantities Of impurities were 
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\llovs prepared £ 
were compared with the svuthbetic st 
raphite aQ& methed lt Was 
considered necessary to adopt this procedure with 
Ti coppel contents since chemical analysis Drove Satis 
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actoryv Tor this eiement 


lesper 


anaivsis 1S usertul 


composition used as stal 


recommended tor routine analyses on account of the tn 
d manipulation involved and the standardise pal 
ethod is preterred 
Suggestions for Further Work 
lieW OL the irregularities observed in the ImlLensitie 
luminium lines in the spect esidues of | de 
( ilalhine small quantities oft this elem<e 1 a more de 
tal : ethods tor the 
pp ims deslrabdtt i he ic owing imp 
oOdihncatl Ss Of tlhe eT ad Gte- ibed in the present Cpo 
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eC 4 sidered in this connection 
2. Wethoa f Regulatine§ the ine i 
lal lai lil the A a l Thre ULDHaT« We tf) Ia OF ) ( 
L€%&@ In this method, nich appedatl- to be applicable 
rot rganic and inorganic materials, all the metals pr 
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Electrolytic Tinplate 


Commercial Production in Strip Form 


lER three’ years 
“Ngineering and 


} 
last 


of experiment, the | 
foundry Company, of New Yo! 
week that it had solved the problem ot pr 
lucing electrolytic tinplate in strip form in commerci 
(Jne of the most important resuits of the ne 


juantities 


nethod, it is stated, is the saving of two-thirds of the ti 
now used in the hot-dip method, involving a reduct! 
cost for tin alone approaching $10 a ton The con 


ojneer further stat: 
tro-tinning can actually b: wer t 


il production needs in exce 


pany’s development en 
COSTS OT elec 


This occu! 


200 LO} feet a ml! ute. since labour ahd it tall ition ts 
et remain constant. Production v be hetween <o 
ind 10.000 tons a4 month 
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toher 4, 1941——The Chemical Ag: 
Surface Treatment in a Steel 
Furnace — 
Observations with a Pyrometer 


production of some special steels cast iron 1s 
ed with oxygen supplied trom above, as distinct 


m blast boxes’ at the bottom of a Bessemer con 
ertel K. |. Markevich measured the surface tempera 
res obtaining in this process (see Zafiski of the Chem 


nst. Ukrain. Acad. Sci., 1940, 7, 105). 
iron was contained in a chamotte 
ne 7o cm. high and 40 cm. wide. 


crucible, 
The crucible had a 


trla cast 


cal lid through which passed a vertical tube made of 
tz and lined outside with graphite. Through the tube 
ygen was supplied, and in the top part was fixed an 
otical pyrometer which gave the temperature of the metal 
its surface within the tube. 


[he temperature observed depe nded on the depth of the 
tube into the metal. Keeping other con. 
when the depth was i2 cm. the surface 
C. When 
e «at pth was constant the surtace temperature Was dete 
ined by the between the heat supplied by the 
heat carried away by hot gases 
nd spread over the bulk of metal. This last-named amount 


mersion of the 
tions constant, 
aperature Was 1670° ( at 20 cm, it was 1830 
balance 


| 
Kidation process ana the 


epends on the stirring of the molten iron by the oxygen 
ast, z.e., on the speed of blow. The heat of oxidation 
epends evidently on the amount of oxvgen supplied pe: 
econd. The speed of blow and the amount supplied could 


aried independently hy varying the bore of the tube 


] | 
rough which oxygen 


ygen was introduced, 

Some results of Markevich’s experiments are reproduced 

ere. When the bulk temperature of cast iron was 
30° C., and the supply of oxygen 3.3 litres per sec., the 

rtace temperature was 1430° C., when the speed ot 

xygen Was 15.0 cm. per Sec. and 11 30% C.. when it was 
{2 cm. per sec. or 1.9 cm. per sec. When the constant 
te of supply was 7.5 litres per sec., the surface tempera- 

ture was 1590° C. for the speed of 38.2 cm. per sec., 1430° C. 
9.7 cm. per sec., and 1330° C. for 4.3 cm. per sec. The 


lecrease of the temperature on a decrease of speed was due 
to the fact that impurities in iron were oxidised more 
rapidly when its surface was stirred by the gas; this effect 
was more important than the increase of convection due 
to this stirring. When the pressure of oxygen was kept 
stant the effect of the speed was scarcely noticeable 
len the excess of pressure over the atmospheric was o.; 
atn the 


VaS 2 atm. 


l , 
} 


when it 
the surface temperature rose to 1590-1690° C, 
When the bulk temperature of iron was kept at 1130° C.. 
the surface temperatures were much higher. For 3.3 litres 
sec. for the speeds 15.6, 4.2, and 1.9 cm. per sec. the 
temperatures 1550°, 1480°, and 14309 C. were observed. 
ror 10 litres per sec. the temperatures 1790° and 1690° C. 
vere found tor the speeds of 12.7 and 5.7 cm. per sec. 


surface temperature was 1230-1280° C 








The Rolling of a Magnesium 
Alloy 
Tests on Elektron AM 503 
A \ investigation on the rolling of a magnesium alloy, 


carried out by Professor W. R. D. Jones, D.Sc 
M.Inst.M., and L. Powell, B.Sc. (both of the Dept. ot! 
Metallurgy and Fuel Technology, University: College. 


Cardiff) is recorded in /. /nst. Met., 1941, 67, 899, pp. 153 
72. It was carried out on lines similar to the authors’ 
previous work on the rolling of magnesium metal, and the 
iioy used was Elektron AMso3, recognised as a generally 
serviceable material, in slabs cast by Magnesium Elektron. 
td.. of Manchester. The analysis of the material in the 
‘ladle was: manganese 2.28, aluminium 0.05, silicon 0.02. 
opper o.o1 per cent., zinc, a trace. The rolling operation: 
vere carried out on a Robertson 3-high, 24 in., non-revers. 
ble mill, using a speed of 60 ft. per minute. The rolls, 
uighly polished, were preheated to about 90° C. for hot 
rolling. 


Ten-gauge sheets were produced by rolling (1) cast slabs 
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slabs extruded from a chill 
cast circular ingot teemed from the same ladle of molten 
alloy as that from which the cast slabs were produced 
hese sheets were then reduced to 16 gauge (2.é., a 100 pei 
ent. extension) by a combination of hot- and cold-rolling, 
-o that the finished sheets had received o, 5, 10, : 
and 100 per cent. cold extension. The sheets were annealed 
at o°, 100°, 200°, 300%, 400°, and soo° C. Tensile test 
prepared transverse, longitudinal, and at 45° 

to the direction of rolling, The tensile tests were carried 
out on an Olsen hand-operated 10,000 |b. machine. Hard 
ness tests and grain-size counts were also carried out on 
the sheets. 

lne results of the tests tor sheets produced trom Cast 
slabs and from extruded slabs are similar. The mechanica’ 
properties in the direction at right angles to that of rolling 
were higher than those in other directions, and the differ 
ences between longitudinal and transverse test-pieces be. 
came more pronounced the greater the amount of cold 
work. Cold rolling and annealing produced no importan! 
improvement in the properties of hot-rolled sheets. The 
tenacity figures were not seriously affected by cold work up 
lo 50 per cent. extension, but the ductility figures were de 
After annealing, the hardness of the sheets 
reached a constant value related to the annealing tempera 
ture and not to the amount of cold work. When the amount 
of cold work was not greater than that equivalent to 50 
per cent, extension, annealing at temperaures up to 300° ¢ 
had little influence. The effects of small amounts of cold 
work, which were very noticeable in the case of unalloved 
hagnesium, were not serious in this alloy, and there did 
not seem to be anv critical combination of cold work and 
annealing temperature which would give rise to excessive 
erain growth accompanied by decreased mechanical pro 
perties. the general conclusion was reached that cold 
rolling up to 50 per cent. extension was not harmful and 
that annealing at 300° C., although not really necessary, 
caused slight improvement. Cold rolling produced marked 
directional properties which were not eradicated by annea! 
ing even at temperatures up to 500° C. 

Sheets can be produced by rolling direct from cast slabs, 
and these have mechanical properties at least equal, 1f not 
superior, to those produced from extruded slabs. 


of a magnesium alloy, and (2 


25, 50, 75; 
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Reduction of Iron Ore 
The Effect of Water Vapour 


ROM experiments by Bone and others it is known that 
water vapour lowers the rate of reduction of iron ores by 
monoxide. E. P. Tativevskava (/. Phys. Chem 
1940, 7/4, 349) points out that this lowering is not due 
to water itself, but to carbon dioxide to which the water 
has given rise. In the presence of a quantity of carbon 
monoxide the equilibrium of the water gas CO+H,0 =% 
CO,+H, is shifted to the right, z.e., added to the 
carbon monoxide is to a large extent transformed into CO. 
and H.. For instance, at 500°C. a mixture of go 
per cent. CO and 10 per cent. H.O0 becomes one ot 
H,O 0.25, CO, 9.75, and H, 9.75 per cent. There 
tore. the direct effect of water, if it exists at all, is masked 
by that of carbon monoxide. 

Tativevskaya allowed mixtures of CO and H,O to circu 
late over magnetite (containing 99.2 per cent. Fe,O,) 01 
hematite (containing 98.6 per cent. Fe.O,) at 500° O1 
00° C. The rate of reduction was strongly decreased b\ 
amounts of water as small as 2.5 per cent. This decrease 
could be compared with the similar effect produced bv 
carbon dioxide in a concentration equal to that attained as 
result of the water gas equilibrium: and both effects ap 
peared to have identical magnitudes. 

Pure hematite is reduced by CO in presence of CO, as 
apidly as in its absence. Water vapour also did not affect 
the rate of reduction of Fe,O, by CO. Hiematite partly re 
duced bv CO becomes sensitive to the presence of CO,: in 
agreement with Tatiyevskaya’s theory its reduction is 
retarded by water vapour as well. Partly reduced mag 
netite is only very slowly reduced by carbon monoxide 
containing either carbon dioxide or water vapour. 
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New Bearing Alloy (x6 
Tests of Tin-Rich Alloy in Sea Water 


. ’ ° ‘ ° 
friction machine, without o1! luprication, were deterring 


S INCE ip t the present no completely satistactor\ 
ma na n ] nd tor the MStructio!r if the tall using a constant load oft 200 Ib per sq in and a Tub. 


4 ij ‘ ia 
binge speed of 1200 ft. per minute, and were tound to br Th 


LO 


Th 


ft bearings of large ocean-going vessels, an investiga 
ion directed towards finding a suitable allov has bee for alloy X 23 minutes; for the new alloy 5 minutes 

conducted by Dr. E. S. Hedges, D.S ra.D., Ast... The alloys under test were lined inside steel shel] | 
Research Manager, Tin Research Institute, and is reported located at intervals along a steel shaft rotated by |; 
in and its Uses 41, 70, pp. 5, 6 electric motor to vive a rubbing speed of 7501 a 

e bearings in question are immersed in a rapidly mo minute. The shatt and bearings were enclosed in a te; Th 

tream of aérated sea-water, and as they are in Co) tank, The tank was filled with sea-water, which w; 

1, tl rorously agitated and acrated by a bronze stirrer rotat-§ ¥" 


vith ; large mass otf steel similal exposed, the 12 


i § - < 
en to corrosion is accelerated by galvanic effect- ne with the steel shaft the bearings were held again: 


lubrication during a voyage presents difficul the shaft by loading with weights so as to give a bearing] Tt 


et the functioning the bearing is absolutely vita pressure of 70 |b. sq. in The time tor seizure of the allo ” 
the safety of the ship and the bearing must 1 either seiz inder these conditions was determined with and withor \ 
vive rise to rapid wear. Lignum vite has been widel\ oil lubrication, as under :— 
1 n spite of such structural complications as the nece: — aT " 
sing bronze shells for the henum vita strips and 
ze bushes | the steel propeller -hatts W hit Alloy With Onl Without ©) ae 
lovs re easily fitted from the mechanica ~~ 
PY nd : thouc subiect to electrolvtie COrTTO \lloy X — +" 1 4 5 hi thi , 
eir anti-friction qualities are outstanding On: 
f this tvpe containing tin, zinc, and copper is widel: High-tin babbitt - 122 7 , O2 ,, A 
important tvpes of ships and it was taken as the ; 7 | 
' New Alloy - - » $22 7 (>. - 2 
Sis comparison throughout the investigations 21: 
i ne ect e Si s 1 nd an allov which. unde: Lime of se ive im aerated sea-wale i 
Ing conditions, | the same electro-potential as mil: The new alloy is almost equipotential with steel: ga 
er nd which had anti-friction qualities at Jeast as good has a high intrinsic resistance to corrosion by sea-wate! 
s a I ne rf esentatilve OV WF is rete rred t las a favourable anti-Iriction curve, and does not sez 


of lubricant. The alloy is easily made at 350° C. and 
7 | oree of adhesior 


Initial and Final Tests cast at shout 200°C. : & has a hich dec 1 


as a bearing under the testing conditions even in absence 








] } . 
: ) vs was chosen for examinati -teel (bond strength 11.4 tons per sq. in. in tension at 
= , . tr) c pel Sa 1! 7} shear _ com yared with \ 6 V1 a - 
e constituti 1 properties of these allovs were . per sq near, « Mparea 2 6.0 ald § 
. ° ty)? ~ r\e>7 S . lh " ], cyl iT ‘ : . " > #3 , ] ly cf 
;, leret - result of previous work in the is per sq. in. for the high-tin babbitt); the Brinell ha 
. : : 7 - — _ . ; | . , =3} " ~~ & 1) } - : ) ~ . ~(] 
titute’s laboratories. Initial tests were made on the 5-7 ana the tensi engtn 7.4 tons pel 
) } » 7 7 ] 
rrosiol one and in contact wit! steel) of the 


s in salt solut , and on the Sexes ce of electri : . ° 
Pa Fa test alloys and steel. The more suit High Tensile Steel for Welding 


‘ Ll. , He+Tryve EY | ‘ ‘ = TY 4 —Te< i ‘ T ore Sill 
. a4 , i ¢ T¢ Leste i I < nT ] ctl | Dro yerties - ~ . . . y = _ = ree ; 
: eee War Emergency Specification 
when run! ( I | and in sea-water: and final! : 
. TTT f 1.4 ; ; . , | | ioh tensile str cTrv9rg <tee] ,< heen covers 
ry nay 1Ouyr . j ‘ er) t J i ~ as rye arinegs was ‘ TY pare i il _ j il |: i sictt t hai I ¥ , 
’ . , ‘ } <¢y les > Oa | > S " )) , } - - : y 7 ‘ <4] 
pparatus shaft rotated in the bearings largely by the requirements ot B.S. 548, High Tens! 
rhiy rated <sea-wate! nder <«j lated service Structural Steel for Bridges, etc., but the British Standar 
. ‘ 4 AcA LY 4 ‘ ‘ : . Fe 
Poe Institution has now issued B.S. 968-1941 which provides f 
| rhs 
¥ 7 , , : ‘ 7 ] a 7? - 44° ,] lay , 1? " 
7 THe ‘ ePCTT ‘ Te crs. Tilé \\ i- TO (7 TO he al Sspecia Qual lly LOT We iQ] . »/ iT pose i 
uipotential with 1 d ste erated sea-wate! This Recent investigations made bv the Institute of Weld 
; . haw > c 1% hy } , ~ eG : } > 1t) ) c¢ 4 » "> he 
a SO pI Ve | T ’ ). t - i] eT | AT) 1T¢ Ti , mre pe TT1¢ S. ve hown that. ine ~ pecia precau lf nN ale take 1) \\ : 
esnecy] liv whe } runnine seawater without 01] lubric ) weiaing hig] te! sile steel. aime uities May arise due [ 
t Che bel t the nev llov ( pared in Table hardening at the weld boundaries With a given set 
l with that of al XK and with that f a hioh-tin babbitt welding ractors the degree of this nardening may be r 
. . S ] , - L,, ] " _ | " - " ? > g> 
a iT10N T1T . = antin ry 7 € ppe r 2.5 per cent qucead P\ Lowe ring tne carbon content ol the ster Is, all 
. , ; . } ~_ - — + mesl oa 
T4 + lA hh, , rec ; + wl ile The Baki 77 ction propertie a T¢ sult. special] Weidil +? guallty high l¢ nSli¢ steels ate 
‘ : 1 _¢7 by } +4 re 200d. in these exneriments the available with maximum carbo! contents considerab 
°. , . ; « “9 : en , . . +7 
bbitt was found to corrode in salt solution with the lower than the 0.30 per cent. which is allowed by B.S. 54 
. - 6 . . 1 _] ] 
k spots.”* and the results were less and with corresponding improved weldability 
[This British Standard relates to steels of this tvp 
C} ee in W ht (mo which the carbon content is limited to a maximum ot 0.2 
wan 4 e dave e dave —— per cent. and which are designated ‘ high tensile (fuss 
rainst at roo! t 25° ¢ I days at 25° ¢ welding quality) steels,’’ abbreviated to H.T.W.. ste 
{ , ten per ) A th at in contact he 1] ateria| COVeETCd DNV this specifi ation 1< suitable l 
| + v% Ture eT TIOT 25° @ with stee] fusion welding but |< not sultable LO! Pores ()} smith Wwe 
ing. Copies of this specification may be obtained from t! 


\llov X = 0.34 14.3 36.6 157.0 557-3 British Standards Institution. 28 Victoria Street. Lond 
S.W.1, price 2s. 3d., post free 
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measures Illustrated leaflets recently issued by RUBERY OWF 

| MESSIER, LTp., Liverpool Road, Warrington, lanes 

01 1S ae 3-4 sate graphically substantiate their claim to be able to ‘* wel 

Ne) il hehaviour and oti } Nn 3 pei mt. SOATUN practically anvthine (electric or ox\ acetvlene The 

hlovid Putian specialise in welded fabrication, including chemical pla! 

able tl ' d appear from the figures in the last and machinery, pipework, and both riveted and weld 

: lvanising also is a specialit» -anda photog ral 


column \s a preliminary test, the running times required vessels. Ga oO 
ym tf the bearings in the experimenta! shows their galvanising ship in action 
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Ictober 4, 1941—The Chemical Age 





General News 


The Committee of the Mining and Metallurgical Club reports 
iw club- Pretiises al 3 London Wall Build ngs, m.C.2, 


1? ] 


Partlarys It peed oti October |. 


The Ministry of Agriculture announces that arrangements have 
niade for reasonabl supp ies of preot ishh and solt soap to 
recut avatiabls to thahulactivrers of spray: bevy horticultura 


rposes This applies to essential cases only 


The Ministry of Food announces that there will be no chang 
He ONS prices of ails and fats allocated to primary 

wholesalers and large trade users for the five weeks ending 

Vovember | 

The Institute of Chemistry lias reprinted in pamphlet form the 

cures by Dr. AL H. Cook ou Chromatographic Analysis and 
Mr. ik. J. Vaughan on the Use of the Spekker Photo-Elec 
\bsorptiometer in’ Metallurgical Analysis. 

Advanced technical courses in chemical engineering are being 
mn oat Huddersfield Technical College ‘| hursdays, 7 30-9 


m.) and Leeds College of Technology (Fridays, 7-8.30 p.m 
The lecturers are: at Leeds. Mr. A. Briggs, A.M.I.Chem.|! 


Hucdersfield, Mr. C. H. Bowden, A.M.I.Chem.E 
According to the Statistical Bulletin of ti« Tin Research Insti 
world production of tin in August. 1941. Is estimated at 
2..500 long tons, compared with 18.400 tons in August, 1940 


n 144] 


Production for the first elght montis was 168.600 tons 
wainst 143.500 tons in 1940. 

In compiling a register of plants at present in use or idle. 
vhich may be suitable for vegetable drying either immediately 


r atter adaptation, the Ministry of Food 1s seeking informa 
tion regarding tray driers (cabinet and tunnel conveyor driers 
nd rotary driers The owners of such drving plants are 
isked to write to the Miuistry of Food, Dehydration Branch. 
Bay View Road, Colwvn Bave N. Wales. giving the address of 
ach separate plant 

Communal meals for children are an essential! step towards 
efter nutrition, according to Professor R. A. Peters, Whitle: 
Professor of Biochemistry at Oxford. Professor Peters points 
it, with much justice, the impossibility of imparting a know 
alge of nutritional science to all the busy mothers in this 
country; whereas if every child could have at least one com 
muneral meal a day, the preparation of the food -could | 
arried out with due regard to essential dietetic details 


Foreign News 
Pyrethum shipped from Kenya during May amounted to 660 


ons. of which G40 went to the United States. 

From Mexico it is reported that the U.S. Government has 
rerhit Mies Cali erewUry 1 i! price of S170 ra flask, duty 

exelnuded. 


Production of recoverable lead in the United States for the 
rst quarter of IM41 was 112,992 tons; for April, 38,254 tons; 
ind for May, 39.116 touss During the whole of 1940, the pro 


! Lieoh totalied foo, OO shiort tous 


A cinnabar deposit is being developed in the Bubi district ot 
Southern Rhodesia With Government assistance. AT thre end 
1940 its pProspe CTs were considerec l¢ he sufficient, encour 


aging to warrant further assistance belting granted 


The Department of Supply of the Government of India has 
cancelled thre notification iP May 2 prohibiting the use of 


certain chemical substances except in connection with eurrent 
cll orders 

Copper, chromite, cobalt, lead and asbestos deposits in North 
ern Australia are surveved in the most recently published 


reports ray | tha \érial. (reological and Geoplhivsical Survey ot 


Northern Australia. 


Production of chrome ore in the Union of South Africa 
mounted to 180.399 short tons i 
in 1939, and 37,671 in the first quarter of 1941. exports of th: 
re were 185.279 tons in 19239, 118,673 in 1940, and 21,605 in the 
lirst quarter of 1941. 


IQI 





1940, compared with 176,586 


From Week to Week 


Rumours of industrial expansion in Colombia are quoted by 


hereiqn ( ominerce 11 eekly. These it lide the report yf eX 


lepsions te the sulphuri acid and copper sulphate plant at 
Medellin, and the opening of native copper mines to make up 
lor the shortage of: copper imports from the U.S.A 


4 


According to a Vichy radio report an explosion, which took 
place last week. catised cereal damage too bordeaux alcohol 
factory producing synthetic petrol. Ali the tanks in the plant 
are sald to have exploded and part of the factory buildings 


collapsed. 

The Board of Scientific and Industrial Research of India his 
aecided to establish two permanent museums. one at Delh 
and the other at Caleatta. which will house samples of pr 
ducts already obtained as a result of researches conducted 


under the auspices of the Board 


ah are Salad to Dé 


Rayon and staple-fibre manufacturers ii Jay; 
Paclug ad serious shortage Of Causth soda. This sI1tuation ls 
particularly unfortunate at a time when increased production 
f chemical fibres is of importance owing to. difficulties in 
obtaining cotton and wool from overseas. 


The Government of India has approved the erection of 
State-owned plant for the production of super-tropical and 
tropical bleaching powder. ‘The Department of Supply 
arranged for the manufacture of B.it zine oxide, and plais 
ure stated to be already welt advanced for the manufacture 
cire acid and citrate , 

Domestic production of manganese ore in the United States, 
contamming So per Celle. OF TOPe tHialwaitese hatural during 
June was 3100 lone tons. shipments were 5500) tons, and pro 
Gueers’ stocks at the end of the month were 1300 tons. accord 
Ing LO the Bureau of Mires. ln May, production was Yoo 


baolbs, shipments 2G) tons. apd producers stocks Lo00) tones 








Forthcoming Events 


‘The course of 12 Saturday lectures entitled Recent Advance 
in Paint and Varnish Technology,’’ which is being given at the 
College of Technology, Manchester, by the Manchester section of 
the Oil and Colour Chemists’ Association, will continue throughout 

Saturdays in October (starting at 2.30 p.m.). The lectures 
deal with drying oils, synthetic resins, pigments, and general 
paint technology. and are delivered by Messrs. C. W. A. Mundy 
A.L.C., F. J. Siddic, Ph.D., G. A Campbell, M.Sc., and E. J. 
bond, B.Sc., F.1.C. 

A meeting of the Institute of Fuel wil! be held in the Con 
naught Rooms, Great Queen Street, W.C.2, on October 15, a 
2.30 p.m., when Lieut.-Col. Sir John Greenly, K.C.M.G., C.B.E.,, 
F.Inst.F., will instal Mr. W. M. Selvey, Wh.Sc.. A.R.C.S.., 
M.Inst.C.F., M.I.Mech.E., M.I.E.E., F.Inst.F.. as President of 
the Institute for the coming year. After the installation. Mi 
Selvey will give his presidential address entitled The 
Hundred Thousand: An Engineer’s Philosophy.’’ During th 
meeting the Melchett Medal for 1941 will bi presented to Di 
Clarence A. Seyler, D.Se., F.I.C., F.Inst.F.. who will present 
the Melchett Lecture, entitled. ‘* Recent Progress in Coal 
Petrolo = 

The East London Branch of the Association of Scientific 
Workers will hold a meeting on October 19, at the West Han 


Municipal College. commencing at 2.30 p.m., when Dr. Fudg: 


of the Science Department of the College, is to give a talk on th 
training of the chemical assistant. All scientific workers are 
invited to attend. 

The fourth Hinchlev Memorial Lecture is to be delivered befor 
the Institution of Chemical Engineers by Sir Richard A 
Gregorv, Bart., D.Se., LO.D., F.Inst.P., F.RS.. on °° Scirentifi 
Knowledge and Action.’’ The lecture will be delivered in th: 
Reading Room of the Institution of Civil Engineers, Great George 
Street, London, S.W.1, on October 24, at 2.50 p.m., the Presi 


lent. Mr. C. S. Garland, presiding. Non-members will be 
veleome and tickets mav be obtaimed for them on application 


the assistant secretary. 
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